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This doctrine of immortality assures to all those whose lives 
embody a strongly significant purpose a long continuance of 
personal existence beyond death. Perhaps the richest of human 
personalities will continue forever to be "needed by the Abso- 
lute" as persons, and in any case the continued existence of 
every one who has won personality is safe, for he will be em- 
balmed in the memory of the Absolute. 

The volume is fascinating in the controlled mental daring 
of its reach. Some of the problems most at the center of human 
interest are here marshaled before us, and treated with a free- 
dom that, never relaxes its unity of purpose. Royce's message 
is the same old profound message as that of all the great philos- 
ophers, — a message of interpretation to men of the real meaning 
of their own purposes. The more we hanker after pluralism 
in ideals and the new gods of immediate efficiency and success, 
the better it will be for us to read this book and others like unto 
it in spirit. 

Ezra B. Crooks. 

Northwestern University. 

Wandlungbn in der Philosophib der Gegenwart. By Prof. 
Dr. Julius Goldstein. Leipzig : Verlag von Dr. "Werner Klink- 
hardt, 1911. Pp. vii, 171. 

Professor Goldstein celebrates the downfall of rationalism, and 
hails three men, William James, Henri Bergson, and Rudolf 
Eucken, as the pioneers of a new philosophy suited to modern 
needs. He uses the name rationalism, which he applies to all 
philosophy up to about 1850, when the new age dawned, to de- 
scribe what he regards as the fundamental common character- 
istic of the most diverse schools of thought, — namely, that they 
all assume that philosophy must be based on the same principle 
as the sciences, of which the model is provided by mathematics ; 
and he then argues that this assumption is no longer tenable, 
the ideal of science, which is to establish a closed system of 
changeless and timeless judgments, being now proved to have 
no philosophical validity. For science, he says, has lost its 
' epistemological autonomy,' by which is meant that it is now 
recognized as being incapable of understanding life. This is 
shown under five heads. (1) Philosophies of history, like 
Hegel's, are exploded; no one thinks that we can discover gen- 
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eral laws governing events. For modern technical inventions 
have made history irrational: i. e., thanks to machine guns and 
wireless telegraphy the course of social, political, and economic 
changes can never be safely predicted. (2) Belief in the ab- 
solute truth of any religion has become impossible; it is not 
dogma, but religious experience, that is important now. (3) In 
ethics it is generally admitted that no ideals hold good uni- 
versally. (4) In physics and chemistry everything has turned 
out to be much more complicated than our ancestors expected, 
and there are no laws of nature having a priori certainty. (5) 
In biology the search for universal laws is abandoned, the ten- 
dency being to regard life as irreducible to the inorganic. In 
short, there is no absolute truth anywhere. All is fluid hypo- 
thesis. Mathematics remains the only deductively certain sci- 
ence, because here "we are in the sphere of our own thought;" 
everywhere else "we see the brimming stream of life ovei'- 
flowing the barriers once raised against it by rationalism." 

But if science is now content with modest approximations 
and has given up the old alleged a priori necessities of thought, 
why do philosophers still cling to their a priori truths f I have 
no space to expose the ambiguities enfolded in this question; it 
must be enough to state Professor Goldstein's answer, which is 
simply that most philosophers are the slaves of tradition and 
hate anything new; they are, as he amusingly puts it, intel- 
lectual rentiers, always calling out for the police when their 
darling absolute truths are attacked. But the forces of progress, 
as represented by James, Bergson, and Eucken, are against them. 
These men "see things again with their own eyes, and hear 
again the rush of the life-stream beneath the frozen crust of 
concepts." The author's summary of Eucken 's views is short, 
and he fails to make plain the connection between his idealism 
and the views of James and Bergson. The account of James, 
on the other hand, is excellent, bringing out very clearly the 
connection between his psychology, his pragmatism, and his 
theory that in subliminal consciousness we have glimpses of a 
higher reality, a theory, by the way, which seems the less con- 
vincing the more is known about the pathology of subconscious- 
ness. The section on Bergson is good, too, but Professor Gold- 
stein seems to be wrong on one important point. He says (p. 
146) that Bergson 's rejection of 'intellectual' methods only ap- 
plies to living organisms, and that he allows science to attain 
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complete truth in the realm of the inorganic. Bergson no doubt 
often says something like this, but his main view surely is that 
the truths of science are mere convenient, provisional, schematic 
statements. The point is interesting, as it illustrates a con- 
fusion common in these writers. They often imply that it is 
only in the attempt to understand mental phenomena that the 
use of our reasoning power is illegitimate, for it does seem ab- 
surd to say openly that reasoning cannot lead to any true con- 
clusions in, say, thermo-dynamics. But then philosophy deals not 
only with mental phenomena, but also, in so far as it discusses 
problems about matter, space, and time, with the same subject- 
matter as physics or dynamics, and what is wanted is some 
pretext for discrediting reason as a weapon of investigation in 
the whole of philosophy; hence they constantly argue that the 
special sciences do not give us genuine truths, and thence infer 
the futility of reasoning about any of the contents of the uni- 
verse. Thus what it comes to is that intellect is well enough in 
useful but humdrum occupations like science, but the philosopher 
who wishes to embrace the whole of reality needs some higher 
principle. In science our beliefs have to be based on clear and 
consistent demonstration; this is not amusing enough for phi- 
losophers (Professor Goldstein holds, with Bergson, the extraor- 
dinary view that logical consistency would make it impossible 
for anything new or surprising to happen in the universe), 
who have accordingly discovered the grand pi'inciple that in 
philosophy the proper method is to believe anything that we 
like. 

Sydney Waterlow. 
Cambridge, England. 

Idealism, Possible and Impossible. By Alice Blundell. Lon- 
don: John Ouseley. Pp. 106. 

This little work is evidently written by a young writer of 
ability, but her style is so queer, involved, and tortuous that 
it is hard to make out what she means. 

It contains three essays, the last a clever, learned, but not 
very effective diatribe against modern democracy, put in the 
mouth of Pericles; the first a short metaphysical study, which, 
if I understand it rightly, aims at a comparison between (1) 
the relation of intellectual apprehension in general to its ob- 



